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Memorabilia. 








We have received from our correspondent, 
Mr. L. R. M. Srracuan of Birming- 
ham University, some useful information on 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Urfaust,’’ which has recently en- 
gaged attention. He says: ‘‘ The following 
note is intended to help those who possess one 
of the well-known English translations ot 


Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ to see for themselves what | 


the ‘‘ Urfaust’’ is, of which the newspapers 
have had something to say in connexion with 
the Goethe Centenary (Goethe died 22 March, 
1832). A company from the Municipal 
Theatre of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) visited 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Birming- 
ham (Repertory Theatre) early in March, 
and there performed in German a somewhat 
enlarged version of the ‘‘ Urfaust.’”? This, 
the oldest known form of Goethe’s work, is 
extant in a manuscript dating from about 
the year 1775, and has been known to scholars 
since 1887. It consists really of three frag- 
ments, viz., the opening soliloquy of Faust 
and his invocation of the Earth-Spirit; 
Mephisto’s dialogue with the student; and 
the whole of the Gretchen episode. 

Van der Smissen’s translation of the 
“ Urfaust,”’ published with his translation of 
the whole work (Dent, 1926), is unfortunately 
out of print, but those who hhave not access 
to it can get a very fair idea of the 
“ Urfaust ’’ by looking up the following pas- 
sages in one of the older translations of 
‘Faust Part I’. 

I. John Anster’s translation (‘‘ World’s 
Classic’ edition): pp. 68-77; 123-130; 
131-141; 153-178 ; 184-193; 198-200; 193-194 ; 
182-183 ; 226-235. 

i Albert G. Latham’s translatibn 
(“Everyman Library ’’) : pp. 11-18; 56-61; 
62-75; 86-111; 116-125; 131-132; 125-126: 
115; 152-163. 

Til. Anna Swanwick’s translation (Bohn’s 
Library, Bell), beginning on p. 15: Il. 1-257; 


1513-1697 ; 1720-1983; 2256-2874 ; 3031-3274 ; 
3431-5489 ; 3275-3314 ; 3003-3030; 4054-43350 

IV. Bayard Taylor’s translation (‘‘ Can- 
| terbury Poets,” Walter Scott) : pp. 19-29; 
78-84; 86-97; 111-140; 147-158; 166-168, 
159-160 ; 146; 192-204.” 


HE Council of the Royal Empire Society, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
|of its Committee, has awarded its Gold 
| Medal this year to ‘The Milner Papers’ 
| (South Africa), 1897-1899, edited by Mr. 
| Cecil Headlam, Editor of the Colonial series 
| of State Papers issued by the Record Office, 
| and a contributor to the ‘ Cambridge History 
of the British Empire.’ The Medal is 
| awarded annually for the best book connected 
| with the Empire, including books upon 
economics, history, politics or science. The 
| judges this year were Mr. Amery, M.P., 
| Major Walter Elliot, M.P., Professor A. P. 
| Newton, Dr. J. M. Rendall, the Chairman, 
| Deputy Chairman, Honorary Treasurer, and 
| Secretary of the Society. 
In his preface to the first instalment of the 
‘ Milner Papers, Mr. Headlam explains that 
| Lord Milner instructed his executor that he 
| did not wish an official biography of himself 
| to be written, and claims that this wish has 
| been respected, in that he acts as ‘‘ the show- 
| man rather than the bivgrapher.”’ 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





|From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
| Journal, Saturday, March 25, 1732. 





| We hear from Droitwich that laft Week 
| the Proprietors agreed not to make any Sait 
after the Duty commences, till the firft of 
May next, under Pretence that the Traders 
who have bought Quantities fhall have the 
Advantage, but ’tis really believed to fell off 
their own Stocks, fecured in divers Places; 
for they work fo hard there, that the Bottom 
of Mr. Norris’s Pan was burnt out, and the 
Roof of Mr. Wheeler’s Works dropt into the 
| Pan, whereby feveral of the Men were very 
much fcalded with the Brine. Salt is fold 
there at three Shillings a Bufhel. 





On Tuefday Dr. Clark was unanimoufly 
chofe Physician to Guy’s Hofpital, in the 
Room of Dr. Jurin, who has refign’d. 

A fine Brafs Statue is going to be made 
of Mr. Guy, to be fet on a Pedeftal, with 
Iron Rails round it, at the Court of the 
faid Hofpital. 
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Literary and Historical [rent owing by disseisin rather than by dis- 


Notes. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. | 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164). 


RIWES was thus to meet with continued 
financial difficulties. His income from 
his lands, though greater from his wife’s new 
inheritance, would at the best of times vary 
a little; but about this time it may have 


been seriously affected ; for, from 1236 to 1244, | 


as old chronicles relate, perhaps with some 
unconscious exaggeration, the country sul- 


fered much from prolonged east and northerly | 
winds, that chilled the spring seasons, from | 


excessive rains in summer, and periods ot 
great drought. 
moisture and from great heats; 


floods. Flocks and herds pined away from 
hunger and thirst and died, as did also many 
of the country pecple, from starvation. 
Brooks and Glaspool’s ‘ British Floods and 
Droughts’). Briwes’s failure, then, to meet 
his debts to the King, may have had some 
occasional just excuse. 

An incident relating to a matter, to come 
up later, may be glanced at here. In 1239 
Briwes and his wife were disputing with a 
Richard of Amundeville, the custody of 
Simon, son of (? Osbert) Le Noreys, de- 
ceased, and his heir to land he had held of 
Beatrice and of Paulin of Theydon, hei 
father, before her, at Hodnel in Warwick- 
shire. Of this, however, all that appears is 
the record (C.R.R. 120, m. 19d.) that in 
Trinity Term, 23 Hen. III, Robert of Bruis 


—still sheriff—and Beatrice, his wife, ap- | 
pointed Roger of Thorpe or Geoffrey Buss, | 


their attorney against Richard of Amunde- 
ville, in a plea of custody in Warwickshire. 

In July, 1240, he and Beatrice acquired at 
a cost of 57 marks, 50 acres of marsh in Run- 
ham, to hold to them and the heirs of Bea- 
trice of Walter of Evermue and his heirs at 
a yearly rent of 20s., with a right reserved 
to one William of Redham, who would, in 
default, be liable for it, to distrain for any 
rent arrears (Norfolk Fines, 825). 

By 1242 this right of distraint had_be- 
come vested in Robert of Stokeby (from whom 
it would seem, Briwes also held other acres 
—10 or 13—in the same marsh, to which 
some warranty of Charter was attached) and 
his taking action, seemingly to recover the 
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Crops failed from want ot | 
at other | 
times, were washed away in great rains and | 


(See | 
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traint, led to legal proceedings by Briwes and 
his wife against him, of which vestiges re 
main only in the Norfolk Pipe Rolls of 
| 1241-2, the Fine Roll of 26 Hen. IIT, and the 
| Curia Regis Rolls of 1242-3, until their dis. 
putes were settled by a final Concord made 
| at Westminster between them on 6 Oct. 
1243 (Norfolk Fines, 869); by which it was 
| agreed that Stokeby and his heirs should 
| hold of Briwes and his wife and her heirs, 
| not the 60 acres originally mentioned, but 
| ‘* half the Great Marsh of Runham”” that 
| lay between that place and Jernemue—Yar. 
mouth—two miles north-east of it. For this, 
| Stokeby and his heirs were to pay a yearly 
| rent of half a mark; and, for a warranty of 
their charter, he gave them further 40 silver 
marks and, in addition, remitted to them 
| from himself and heirs the 20s. annual rent 
they had formerly paid him for a part of 
the marsh now granted. 

1243 was indeed a busy year for Briwes, if 
| the facts here related only are considered. In 
| Kaster he, Robert of Bruus, and Beatrice, his 
wife, by her attorney, Geoffrey Buss, ap- 
| peared at Westminster (C.R.R. 128, m. 16) 

against four defendants on different claims: 

| against Walter, son of Henry of Yarmouth 
(Jernemue) for 20 acres of land in Runham; 
| Robert Page and Alice, his wife, for 10s. 
rent in Yarmouth; Alexander Hermit for 
| half a messuage in the same borough; and 
| James of Runham for 10 acres of land and 
1 acre of marsh in Runham, in which, Briwes 
and his wife said, Walter and the other de- 
'fendants had no right of entry except by 
| grants made to them by Walter of Evermue, 
the grandfather (avus) of Beatrice, the 
plaintiff, his heir, at a time when he 
was no longer compos mentis suae, 

The Bailiffs of Yarmouth intervened, 
‘claiming their Court,’’ however, in the 
| cases against Page and his wife and Hermit, 
claiming that by the Charters of Liberties 
granted to their borough by the King’s pre 
decessors, Kings of England, none could be 
impleaded for lands within it except in their 
own court. This objection Briwes admitted; 
and the case against them was withdrawn 
from Westminster. How settled at Yar 
| mouth I do not know. 

James of Runham made no defence other 
than to ask for a ‘‘ view,”’ i.e., that the land 
'he held should be measured by neighbours. 
| This was granted, and the case against him 
| adjourned for that purpose. Walter of Yar 
| mouth, however, demanded an Inquisition to 
| ascertain the state of Evermue’s mind when 
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he gave him his charter, 
opinion of the witnesses was as to this, he 
would accept it. This also was granted. The 
yesult in either case being the making of a 
Final Concord between either of them and 
Briwes and his wife: in the case of Walter 
of Yarmouth, after the renewed hearing of 
the action (C.R.R. 130) in Trinity term, on 
13 Oct., 1243, by which he agreed that the 
land he held in Runham, 18 acres (not 20, as 


daimed) was the right of Beatrice and her | 


heirs; and for this Briwes and she, Geoffrey 
Buss, alias Boys, he attorney, for her, 
granted him and his heirs to hold the 18 
acres of them and her heirs for ever, paying 
a yearly rent for it in pepper and cummin ; 
and, for a warranty of charter, he gave them 
silver marks. (‘ Norfolk Fines,’ No. 877). 

James of Runham, whose final concord was 
not made with Briwes and his wife till 27 
Jan., 
claimed or rather, other than it, namely 18 
acres of land, but for life only, at a rent of 
2s, a year, with a warranty of title against 
all men, and especially against any claim 
Alice, Evermue’s widow, might make on it 
for dower. For this Runham forgave Briwes 
and his wife the 18 silver marks they owed 
him. (‘ Norfolk Fines,’ 890.) 

Before Evermue’s estate could pass fully 
into Beatrice’s possession much had yet to 
be done. The widowed lady’s dower had to 
be regularised and assigned to her. She her- 
self set about obtaining it by action taken 
against her late husband’s tenants, the 
Prioress of Heyninges, Joscelin of Eyville, 
Geoffrey of Stanton and Alice his wife, Wil- 
liam of Kesteby, Joan of Lascelles, Emma of 
Dichton, Agnes of Dornal, Arnhall, alzas 
Agnes of Mi(n)sterton, in the ccurse of 
which, most of them, not appearing in Court 
when they should have done, had their lands, 
in which the widow was seeking her dower, 
taken into the King’s hand by the Sheriff on 
the judge’s order; their non-appearance, as 
Was customary, being treated as contempt of 
court, to the financial benefit of the 
Treasury, as each of the delinquents had 
either to lose his land outright or replevin -- 
redeem it—at a price. 

Alice’s actions for dower against Briwes 
and his wife from 1243 need not here be 
followed — when they can be followed — in 
detail. In Easter, 1246, she and her hus- 
band (she had meanwhile married Adam 
Daiville, Adam of Eyville) appeared at 
Westminster against them in a plea of 
dower in 15, elsewhere called 20, bovates of 
land in Eglenston, Egleston, Elston, in 
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and whatever the | Notts. Neither defendant nor their attornies 


1244, obtained more than he had | 
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| appeared in court, and it was ordered that 
| the land be taken into the King’s hand, 
| which, in effect, would mean no more than 
that the sheriff would collect and hold the 
rent which the tenants of the land, Geoffrey 
of Staunton and Agnes his wife, were pay- 
ing to Briwes and his wife, till he and 
| Beatrice had replevined it. (‘ Yorks. Assize 
Roll,’ 1045, m. 47, etc.) 

Briwes (Brus) and Adam of Eyville had 
|come to an agreement before the Barons of 
| the Exchequer at Westminster on 7 Feb., 
| 1247, by which Briwes (for himself and his 
| wife, of course) conceded to Adam and his 
| wife her dower, not in the 15 bovates of land 
at Elston, but in the demesne lands of Run- 
| ham and in all the land her late husband 
|had in Yarmouth (to be measured at their 
will, by responsible men, per fideles homines) 
and gave them also a rent of 4s. 6d. in that 
vill; and in Lincolnshire he conceded them 
one-third of 12d. rent in Stowe and a third 
!of the rent Kvermue had in Torksey ana 
| one-third of a bovate of land in Stratton and 

a third of 4s. yearly rent in Lincoln, and 
| of all rents and services he had in Gains- 
|borough; and, in addition, Briwes conceded 
them all arrears due from them from the 
time of Evermue’s death. The question of 
the marshland, it was added, in which Alice 
| had not yet received her dower, was to be 
| settled later. (L.T.R., 19, m. 5, inset.) 

In Easter, 1243, Brus and his wife were 
| suing an Evermue tenant in Lincolnshire, 
William of Skefteby (sic, Kesteby) for 10 
acres of land and one toft in Kesteby. The 
case was, however, adjourned on Kesteby s 
| petition, to allow for ‘‘ a view ”’ of the land in 
| question. It dragged its way through 1244 
till on 14 May, 29 , vin III., the contention 
between the parties was settled by a Final 
Concord, the licence for which cost Briwes 
| 6s. 8d., made at Lincoln, whereby Kesteby 
| acknowledged the 10 acres and toft to be the 
right of Beatrice, and remised and quit- 
| claimed them to her and her heirs for ever, 
| and for this Bruys and she gave him a sore 


| sparrowhawk. (‘Lincolnshire Fines,’ No. 
103.) 
| The actions taken against others of 


| Beatrice’s new tenants were probably all, 
| specifically three of them, designed to ques- 
| tion Evermue’s mental capacity to grant 
them their lands. For Joscelyn of Eyville, 
tenant of 40 bovates of land at Dichton in 
Yorkshire; Geoffrey of Stanton and Alice 
his wife, tenants of 15 bovates in Ekeston, 
| Aykeston, Aylveston, Elston in Notts; and 
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Agnes of Arnhall alias Agnes of Mi(n)ster- 
ton, tenant of 1 bovate in Elston also, were 
each sued, separately, on a writ of ingress, 
as had been Walter of Yarmouth and 
the others with him. 

There is no certainty as to the kind of 
claim made against the Prioress of Heynings 
for the 38 acres she held of Evermue in 
Knaith, to which she pleaded warranty of 
charter; nor as to Emma of Dichton, 
tenant of 4 acres and a toft in Greythorpe, 
in Knaith; nor as to Joan of Lascelles, 
tenant of 20s. rent in Stowe; nor as to 
Thomas Le Tayllor, tenant of 3 acres in 
Knaith, all in Lincolnshire. 

All appear to have retained their hold- 
ings, however, and Briwes’s assertion of 
Evermue’s mental inability seems to have 
completely failed. 

One other matter touching Beatrice’s in- 
heritance from her grandfather may be 
mentioned. Before his death Evermue had 
assigned to his wife Alice the remainder in 
a term of 20 years he had in Lincolnshire, 
in 24 bovates of land and 40s, of rent in 
Toft and Newton, and an 8s. rent in Rasen, 
given him as security, no doubt, by Osbert 
Arsyk, in February, 1229. On Evermue’s 
death, Ralph Arsyk, brother and heir of 
Osbert, entered upon the land, etc., and held 
possession. 

Notwithstanding Evermue’s assignment, 
Briwes appears, jure uxoris, to have had, or 
asserted, some interest in the term, and as 
to this the widow and he came to an arrange- 
ment in November, 1242. She was to pay 
him 20 marks (in two instalments) for which 
Briwes remised to her, free of all claim, all 
interest he (and Beatrice) could have in the 


term; and agreed that if she were unable to | 


recover possession of the land and rents in 
her own name she could issue a writ against 
Arsyk in his name. In which case he would 
come into court and appoint to fight the 
action (at her expense) any attorney she 
might desire him to do; and further agreed 
that if she recovered anything by such 


action, it should remain entirely to her own | 


(C.R.R., 125, m.10d.) 


use and benefit. 


Passing over with less attention some | 
matters which have either been mentioned | 


already or of which little can be known: 
Briwes’s failure to settle the claims of his 
Norwich tradesmen creditors, still unpaid in 
1246; his contention that Roger of Boylun, 
once bailiff to him as sheriff, owed him 30 
marks in Breton’s affair; the scutages paid 
on his Somerset manor; the pledges he gave 
at the Treasury for payments due from 
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James Eastwood and others (of Rochford 
Essex) ; the money claimed by the Exchequer 
from him as sheriff for the farm of the 
Manor of Ormesby, Norfolk, which he said 
Herbert of Neville had received; his suit 
against Belia, a Jewess widow moneyien- 
der, of county Southampton, for “‘ illegal 
distraint of debt,’? 35 marks, of which he 
had repaid her 20m. by tally; the 15d. yearly 
to be paid him by the Prior and Convent of 
Selborne under a charter granted to them by 
| Joan of Wilton, widow, c. 1246 (Ch. of Sel- 
| borne); his attestation, as Sir Robert of 
| Briwes, Knt., second witness, next to Sir 
Thomas, Prior of Newark, and before that 
of Philip, Steward of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, to a grant made by Gilbert Walensis, 
Le Waleys, to the church of St. Swithin and 
to William of Ralegh, Bishop of Winchester 
(1244-50), etc.; I come to a relation of the 
disturbing attentions paid him by the 
Kxchequer from 1243 on. 





L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 





EDMUND SPENSER: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME _ RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY AND 
DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146, 165, 182, 202). 
XVI. 


jE are now in position to take up the his- 

tory of William Spenser, grandson of 

the poet and heir to the Kilcolman estate on 

the tragic death of his brother, Edmund, in 
August, 1640. 

William makes his first appearance in his 
tory in a celebrated letter dated March 27, 
1657, written by Oliver, Lord Protector, to 
the Council in Ireland. It has been quoted 
more than once. It will be found in Colonel 
Grove White’s ‘ Historical and Topographi- 
cal Notes,’ Vol. iii, and a manuscript copy 
was contained in Commonwealth Book A/2, 
| P.R.O., Dublin. It is worth quoting again: 

To our Right Trusty and Right well-beloved, 
Our Council in lreland. 

“A petition hath been exhibited unto us by 
William Spenser, setting forth that being but 
seven years old at the beginning of the Re 
bellion in Ireland (1641) he repaired with his 
mother (his father being then dead) to the City 
of Cork, and during the Rebellion continued in 
the English quarters. That he never bore 
arms or acted against the Commonwealth of 
England. That his grandfather, Edmund 
Spenser, and his father, were both 
ants, from whom an estate of lands 
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of Fermoy, in the County of Cork, des- 
Loto on him, which, during the rebellion 
yielded him little or nothing towards his re- 
lief, That the said estate hath been lately 
given out to the soldiers in satisfaction of their 
arrears, only upon the account of his professing 
the Popish religion, which, since his coming 
to years of discretion, he hath, as he professes, 
utterly renounced. 

That his grandfather was that Spenser, who, 
by his writings touching the reduction of the 
Trish to civility, brought on him the odium of 
that nation, and for these Works, and his other 
good services, Queen Elizabeth conferred on him 
the estate which the said William Spenser now 
claims, 


We have also been informed that the gentle- | 


man is of civil conversation, and that _ the 
extremity his wants have brought him to have 
not prevailed over him to put him upon in- 
direct or evil practices for a livelihood. And 


if, upon inquiry, you shall find his case to be | 


such, we judge it just and reasonable, and do 
therefore desire and authorize you that he be 
forthwith restored to his estate, and that re- 


prisal lands be given to the soldiers elsewhere; | 


in the doing whereof our satisfaction will be 
greater by the continuation of that estate to 
the issue of his grandfather, for whose eminent 
deserts and services to the Commonwealth that 
estate was first given him. 
We rest, Your loving friend, 
“Oliver P.’” 


William Spenser was born, therefore, in 
1634. He died in April, 1713 (Chancery 
Bill: Spencer v. Spencer, Dec. 6, 1716). 
Brought up a Roman Catholic by his 
mother, who probably had to remove for 
safety to the city of Cork when the Rebel- 
lion of 1641 swept like a tempest over the 
country, he renounced that religion prob- 
ably under the influence of his Travers 
cousins in Cork. 

The Council gave prompt attention to the 
Lord Protector’s letter. 
July 26, 1657, and a final Judgment, Aug. 
ll, 1657 (Report on the Ormonde MSS., 
Vol. ii) he was awarded 1,011 acres in Con- 
naught, principally in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Ballinasloe, in lieu of the part 
of his lands in Co. Cork given to soldiers. 

Under the Acts of Settlement and Explan- 


‘ation (1666-1684) his estate in Connaught 1s 


given as 1,619 acres, the grant being en- 
rolled Dec. 7, 1677. 

In 1658 (Exchequer Bill: Spencer v. 
Spencer, Feb, 13, 1713. Elsewhere 1653 is 
given as the year of this marriage, but 
1658 is much the more probable year) Wuil- 
liam Spenser married Barbara’ Edwards, 
daughter of William Edwards of Loughrea, 
Yo. Galway, called in the will (pr. Nov. 13, 
1719) of his grandson, Robert Mason, ‘‘ Otto 


| William Edwards,” 
| 


By decree dated | 


brother of Evan Ed- 
wards, of Rahall in Flintshire. Barbara 
brought certain lands as her dower, so that 
| William eventually held 2,000 acres in the 
| counties Galway and Roscommon as well as 
the part of the Kilcolman property, Co. 
| Cork, which was not given to soldiers, Cap- 
| tain Peter Courthope and his troop. 

| From Certificates for Adventurers (P.R.O., 
| Dublin) xxvi, skin 57, it appeared that 
| Zachariah Travers had acquired a right to 
| that part of Kilcolman set out to Captain 
| (afterwards Sir) Peter Courthope, June 26, 
| 1668. As Travers was Spenser’s cousin, this 
acquisition may have been made in the 
interest of the latter, or, indeed, it may 
have been the dower lands which the poet 
tried to bestow on his sister Sara when she 
married John Travers, 

Of this marriage there were 
| children—-Nathaniel and Susanna. 
The name of William’s son suggests con- 
| sideration of Betham’s conjecture—for it is 
| only a conjecture—that the Rev. Nathaniel 
| Spenser, of Ballycannon, Co. Waterford, 
| who died intestate in 1669, was also a son 
| of Silvanus Spenser. Dr. Grosart thinks he 
| was a son of Peregrine. The recorded 
accounts of the Rev. Nathaniel Spenser are 
meagre. He appeared in the Commonwealth 
| Books, P.R.O., Dublin, as Minister at 
| Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny, on a salary ot 
£120 per annum from Sept. 29, 1657, and 
on Nov. 28, 1660, he appeared as a plural- 
ist, holding the parish of Blackrath in union 
| with other parishes. On Nov. 10, 1662, he 
| was installed as prebend of St. Patrick’s 
| in the Cathedral of Waterford. In 1663 he 
| appeared in the Visitation Books as Pre 
| bendary of Lismore and in 1668 as Rector 
of Whitechurch in the diocese of Ferns and 
Leighlin. He died intestate, and Letters 
| Of Acquittance (Cotton’s Fasti, I, 157) were 
| issued Sept. 24, 1669, to his widow, Mar- 
| garet Spenser, als. Deane, wherein he is 
| described as ‘‘late of Ballycannon, ('o. 

Waterford.’’ His son, Thomas, who must 
| have been born very shortly before his 
| death, entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
|a pensioner, aged 16. May 13, 1685, from 
| Mr. Hinton’s School, Kilkenny (‘ Alumni 
| Dublinenses,’ Burtchael and Sadleir). 
| The Rev. Nathaniel Spenser married M ar- 
} garet, dauchter of the Rev. Richard Deane, 
| B.D., who in 1654 was Rector of Callan, 
| Co. Ki'kenny, and subsequently Prebendary 
|of Mora or Moretown. One of the witnesses 
| to the will of the Great Earl was a Richard 
‘Deane, and this fact may be significant, as 


only two 
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may also the fact that the Rev. Richard 
Deane about 1656 demised certain lands 
near Callan, Co. Kilkenny, to one James 
Travers, lands that had been purchased by 
James Phillips of Tregibby, Cardigan- 


shire, to whom Deane was Agent (Chancery | 


Bill: Phillips v. Deane, Nov. 16, 1664). 
Betham alleges that the Rev. Nathaniel 

Spenser’s widow died intestate also. He 

found a will (P.R.O., Dublin) of a certain 


Margaret Spencer of Thomas Street, Dub- | 


lin, and assumed without any warrant that 
she was this clergyman’s widow. The will 
itself had not a little of evidence to support 
his assumption. 

If this Nathaniel had been of the poet’s 


family—and Betham was plainly induced by | 


the emergence of the name in the poet’s 
family of the succeeding generation so to 
consider him—he would most probably have 
been educated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
whose registers do not contain his name. 
Moreover, the Trinity College pedigree of 
the Nagle family assigns only two sons to 
Silvanus Spenser, viz., Edmund and Wil- 
liam. 

Reference to Venn’s ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses’ seems, however, to decide 
this point: Nathaniel Spencer adm. sizar 
(age 16) at St. John’s Jan. 17, 1648/9, 5th 
s. of William, Rector of Scaldwell, North- 
ants. Bapt. there Aug. 3, 1631; matric. 
1649; B.A. 1652-3; M.A. 1656. 
evidently the Rev. Nathaniel Spencer, of 
Ballycannon, Co. Waterford, and he .was 
no immediate relative of the Irish family. 

We return to William Spenser of Kilcol- 
man and Ballinasloe. He ran into debt. 
He borrowed money, mortgaging his estates. 
Frances, Lady Lanesborough, whose second 
husband was Denny Muschamp, lent him 
£1,000 in 1684, which she recovered only 
with difficulty and after several lawsuits. 
(Chancery Bill: Muschamp v. Spencer, 
March 4, 1692). This lady, curious to re- 
late, was Frances Sackville, daughter of 
Richard, 5th Earl of Dorset. 
recalled that Anne, wife of Richard, 2nd 
Earl of Dorset, bore the cost in 1620 of the 
Spenser monument in Westminster Abbey. 


Villiam Spenser took the Williamite side | 


in the wars of 1689-91, and he guided Gin- 
kel’s army on its southward march from 
Athlone (‘The Case of William Spenser ‘— 
a leaflet in the British Museum). For 
these acts, he was robbed of three hundred 
head of biack cattle and fifteen hundred 
sheep, his houses were plundered and 
burned, his family ill-treated, and his only 


This 1s | 


It will be | 





—_ 


son wounded in twenty places, by the Irish, 
His first cousin, Hugolin, took the side of 
King James. 

William Spenser’s tenure of his Galway 
| and Roscommon estate, which was former} 
the property of Anthony Brabazon, a for 
feiting person, was not undisturbed, even 
in time of peace. William  Brabazon, 
Anthony’s heir, and other persons, caused 
| trouble in 1671 (Chancery Bill: Spencer », 
Dawson, Dec. 6, 1671) and, emboldened by 
| the aspect of things political, returned to 
| the attack in 1689 (Chancery Bill: Spencer 
|v. Brabazon, July 8, 1689). By 1698 the 
| debt on William’s estate had grown to 
| £2,000, and he was forced to borrow that 
sum from Robert Peppard of Dublin, Coun- 
| sellor-at-Law, in order to pay off Lady Lanes. 
borough, the trustees to a settlement then 
effected being Ai Yur St. Leger, afterwards 
Lord Doneraile, Robert and Christopher 
Mason, and Isaac Levine of Loughrea. Bar. 
bara Spenser died in 1702 (Chancery Bill: 
Spencer v. Spencer, Dec. 6, 1716) and in 
1703, in his seventieth year, William mar. 
ried Ann, daughter of John Widdenham of 
Colletstown, Co. Cork (Cork, M. L. Bond, 
P.R.O., Dublin), a young lady of some 
seventeen years, who afterwards said that 
William was eighty years of age at the time 
of this second marriage (Exchequer Bill: 
| Spencer v. Spencer, Dec. 4, 1714). The 
natural result followed: there was much un 
happiness in the family, William’s daugh- 
| ter, Susanna, going away to live with her 
| cousin Mary in Dublin, where she died in 
| 1737. 

The young wife made a final parting 
'from her husband in 1708, and he died m 
April, 1713, just after a decree for alimony 
had been obtained against him in the Con- 
sistorial Courts. Nathaniel, William’s son, 
asserted that this decree had never been con- 
| firmed by the Consistory Court of Cashel to 
which his father appealed, and he alleged 


further that Ann had been turned away 
for immodesty and misbehaviour. For 
| William’s services and sufferings in_ the, 


wars of 1689-91, a grant, pursuant to Privy 
| Seal dated at Kensington April 23, 169, 
was made to his son Nathaniel of the for 
feited estates of Hugolin Spenser, worth 
| £67 17s. 6d. per annum, to whom William 
was the next Protestant heir, viz., the lands 
'and towns of Rinny and_ Killaherry 
(barony of Fermoy), the Rectories and In- 
propriate tithes of Rinny, Nowens (barony 
of Muskerry), Templebreedy als Kilbride 
| (barony of Kerricurrihy), and Brinny 
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(barony of Kinalea) (Lodge MSS., P.R.O., 
Dublin). This grant was enrolled June 18, 
1697, having been confirmed by Letters 
Patent at Dublin, June 14, 1697. But by 
a subsequent Act of Parliament, all grants 
were made void in Ireland, and the forfeited 
estates were vested in trustees, to be sold 
for the use of the public. (‘The Case of 
William Spencer, of Kilcolman, Co. Cork, 
Bsq., 641 m. 6(2), B.M.). 

William, being ill at the time of the pass- 
ing of this Act, was unable to apply for a 
saving clause, and was consequently dispos- 
sessed by the Trustees. He had therefore 
to go to London to press his claims. Dr. 
Birch’s ‘General Dictionary’ states that: 
‘In the reign of William III, a person 


came over into England from [reland to | 


solicit the same affair, and brought with him 
letters of introduction as a descendant of 
Spenser.”’ He was introduced to Montague, 


afterwards Ear] of Halifax, by the poet | 


Congreve, whose family he had _ probably 
known in Ireland, and, by the good offices 
of Montague, who was then head ‘of the 


Treasury, the grant was ratified. (Gibson’s | 


‘History of Cork,’ i. 310). To procure this 
ratification, however, a private Act of Par- 


liament was needed, which may be found in | 


the records of the House of Lords. It is 
entitled: ‘Act for Relief of Wm. Spenser, 
Ksq., in relation to the forfeited estates in 


Ireland’ (1 Anne, No, 97), and it runs | 


thus :— 


Whereas Silvanus Spencer of Kilcolman, [re- | 


land Esq., in order to prefer his second bro- 
ther, Peregrine, in marriage, did settle on him 
part of his estate in Co. Cork, and the said 
Peregrine dying and that part of the said estate 
coming to Hugoline his son, he was _ seized 
thereof, but on account of the late rebellion in 


Ireland, was outlawed and attainted of high | 


treason, whereupon William Spenser of Kilcol- 
man, Esq., having (on account of his services 


to the late King William III) applied for a | 
= of the said estate, formerly given by | 


wueen Elizabeth to Edmond Spencer, the 
famous poet, grandfather of the said William, 
and King William III was pleased to grant him 
the estate of the said Hugolin . . . and he 


laid out over £600 (the best part of his for- | 
tune) to improve the estate. Afterwards by an | 
Act the said and other forfeited estates in Ire- | 

nd were vested in Trustees to be sold, and he | 
begs he may have the said lands.  Soit fait | 


come il est desire. 

Dr. Birch goes on to describe William as 
4 man somewhat advanced in years, and 
mable to give any account of the works of 
his ancestor which are ‘ wanting,’’ i.e., 
missing, 

All these documents seem to leave no 


room for doubt that William was the son of 
Silvanus and that, in order to prefer him in 
marriage, Silvanus generously gave his 
brother Peregrine part of the family estate, 
the estate which Queen Elizabeth gave to 
the poet. But if we are to believe Pere- 
grine’s statement (Chancery Bill: Spencer 
v. Marshiall, July 9, 1622) the estate of 
Rinney, etc., was never part of the Eliza- 
bethan grant: it was acquired by purchase, 
the purchaser being the poet himself, and 
his object: to make provision for his 
younger son. Movyecver, the Renny estate 
and the Impropriate tithes conjoined with 
it, appear nowhere as part of the original 
grant, or as part of the property of Suil- 
vanus. (See Fiants of Elizabeth, No. 5473). 

There is a curious and most puzzling se- 
| quel to all this, as well as a strange story 
| to be found in the Rev. J. Mitford’s edi- 
| tion of Spenser’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ (1839). 
The institution of the Penal Laws in Ire- 
' land gave origin to a strange, and —let us 
| hope—numerically small, class of persons 
called ‘‘ Protestant informers.”’ 

If a Catholic secretly purchased either his 
own forfeited estate, or any other land in the 
possession of a Protestant, the first Protestant 
who informed against him became the pro- 
prietor. (Lecky’s ‘History of Ireland in the 
Kighteenth Century,’ i. 151-2). 

For the credit of Irish human nature, let 
it be said at once that many of the law- 
| suits instituted by the so-called Protestant 
informers were collusive actions undertaken 
|to shield Catholic proprietors from the 
attacks of the unscrupulous. 

Whether the cases about to be cited were 
of this nature, it is impossible to say. 
They are :— 

(1) Chancery Bill: Richard Browning v. 
Hugolin Power, March 7, 1723. 

(2) Exchequer Bill: Wall v. Pierce 
Power, July 12, 1737. 

(3) Exchequer Bill: Wall v. Edmond 
Spincer, Jan. 24, 1745. 

In No. (1) William Spenser mentioned 
above is described by R. Browning as 
brother of Hugolin, son of Peregrine. In 
| No. (2) Edmund Spenser, grandson of Wil- 
liam, stated in his sworn answer that Wil- 
liam was “ younger brother of the said Hugo- 
| lin,’’ and in No. (3) Edmond Wall, the plain- 
| tiff, makes the same assertion. In spite of 
| all this, there is no doubt at all that Wil- 
| liam was the son of Silvanus Spenser. Wil- 
| liam’s son Nathaniel (married c. 1710) died 
| whilst his eldest son, Edmund, was still a 
! mere boy, who consequently may have grown 
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up with a very imperfect knowledge of his 
ancestry. 


The story told by Mitford is still stranger. | 


He quotes a letter from 7, Grove Terrace, 
York, July 22, 1839, signed Robert Roulere 
Pearce, in which it 
person who went over to England in the time 
of King William, was John Spenser of 


Youghal, that this person raised a troop of | 


horse at his own expense, and fell at the 
Boyne, also that he lent the King a consider- 
able sum of money which was never repaid, 
and that the fact of his death in the manner 
stated is recorded on a tablet in St. Mary’s 
Church, Youghal; that the daughter and 
heir to this John Spenser was Mrs. Day, 
whose children were Thomas Day, John Day; 
and Mrs. Pearce. 

It is true that John Spenser, merchant and 
alderman of Youghal, and Giles Spenser, of 
Limerick City, attorney, joined King Wii- 
liam’s forces (Chancery Bill: Spencer vr. 
Vaughan, Nov. 6, 1696), Giles going to Lon- 
don and making his will there, July 11, 1689. 
John made his will at Youghal, Feb. 4, 
1688/9 (copies of both wills are in the present 
writer’s possession). On a tablet in St. 
Mary’s Church, Youghal, is recorded that 
John Spenser.*‘ departed this life in the 
town of Belfast in their Majesties’ service,”’ 
but it makes no reference to the Boyne, and 
there is no evidence to show that John went 
to London, or that he lent money to the 
King. 

It is very probable that John and Giles 
Spenser were relatives. Giles’ sister Eliza- 
beth became the wife of one Richard Vaug- 
han, and in John’s will his cousins: ‘‘ Rich- 
ard, Giles, and Thomas Vaughan,’’ are men- 
tioned, but, alas! for the Rev. Mr. Mitford’s 
story, John Spenser seems to have died child- 
less. No children are mentioned in his will. 

W. H. We tpty. 
(To be continued). 


SCOTTISH M.I. FROM BRISTOL 
CHURCHYARDS. 
(See ante p. 190). 
From Clifton Churchyard. 
HE following inscriptions are to be found 
on monuments in the churchyard near 
Clifton Church. 

Mrs. ANNE BaItuig, of Leys Castle. In- 
verness, N.B., d. Oct., 1847, aged 35. Her 
husband, JoHN Frepertc BAILuif, 2nd s. of 
Peter BAILLIE, of Dochfour House, Inverness, 
d. Feb., 1865, aged 65. Also their 2nd son 








is asserted that the | 


| Capt. ALEXANDER PETER BarLuir Bate, 
|b. 11 Nov., 1837, d 26 Feb., 1917. 
EvizaBeTtH AMELIA, dau. of Sir William 
| Fraser, Bt., decd.; d. 23 Feb., 1833, aged 
32 


Mary, d. of late Robert Gorpon, formerly 

of Jamaica, a native of Sutherland, N.B,. 
id. at Clifton, 16 Jan., 1838. 
HENRIETTA GRANT, dau. of late Andrew 
| Grant and grand-dau. of Lord E cuts, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session in 
| Scotland; d. 30 Sept., 1840. Anne Grant, 
dau. of late Andrew Grant and grand-dau. 
of Lord Etcuis, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session, etc.; d. 4 Nov., 1840. 

Lt.-Gen. Cotrn Macautay, d. 20 Feb, 
1836, aged 76. 

Wittram McBaynge, eldest son of Lachlan 
McBayne and Eliza Mary his wife; d. 4 
April, 1841, aged 23. Frances Jane 
CuMING, widow, d. 10 April, 1844, aged 67. 
LacuL~an McBayne, d. 21 Feb., 1848, aged 
70. Kuiza M. McBayne, d. 3 Oct., 1873, 
aged 79. 

Auicia Ricuarps, widow of J. D. Lyon 

CAMPBELL, of Williamston, Perthshire; d. 
1 Dec.,- 1867. On same stone: CHARLOTTE, 
dau. of Henry Thos. Hovcuron, of Kil- 
manock House, Wexford; d. 7 March, 1859, 
aged 73. ANNA Marta, widow of Thos. 
Richard Houcuton, of Kilmanock House, d. 
24 Feb., 1870. 
Taytor, Mrs. Harriet, widow of John 
Taytor, of Glasgow; d. 25 Sept., 1841, aged 
54. Mont. erected by her sons, Wm. Tydd 
and John Bunbury Taytor. 


C. Roy Huvup estoy. 





OBERT TUTCHEIN, A BOOKSELLER 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
—According to Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Booksellers, 1641-67 ’ this man is only known 
from a stray imprint in the Bagford collec- 
tion of fragments (Harleian, 5963, 10). But 
I have a publication of his entitled :— 
Enchiridion physicae restitutae, or the sum- 
mary of physics recovered . . . Ln; Printed 
by W. Bentley, and are to be sold by V 
Sheares, at the Bible, and Robert Tutchein, at 
the Phenix, in the New Rents, in St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard, 1651. (12mo., pp. xxiv-168). 


This thoughtful and singular book argues- 


that all life proceeds from light, and that at 
death the released spirit returns to the sun 
that gave it, and is used afresh. It is the 
kind of treatise one might attribute to the 
| pen of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, had 1t 
appeare] a decade or two later. 

Wma. JAGGaRD. 
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“QALE BY HAND.’’—Announcements of 
Sales by Hand are frequently met with 
in the advertisement pages of mid-eightenth- 
century newspapers along with the notices 
of Sales by Auction and Sales by the Candle, 
from both of which they appear to be dif- 
ferentiated. 
Murray ‘ N. E. D.,’ under analagous head- 


ings, defines the practice of such sales in | 


various Ways :— 


Hanp-Sace. Anciently among all northern 


nations shaking of hands was held necessary | 


to bind the bargain . . . a sale thus made was 


called hand-sale. : 

Hanp-SetterR. (a) An itinerant auctioneer 
who sells by Dutch auction; (b) a street dealer 
who carries his stock-in-trade in a basket or 
the like. : ‘ 

Hanp-Settinc. There is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling which is selling by 
a kind of auction. The upset price... is 
gradually reduced till somebody takes it. 

It will be seen that these definitions are 
somewhat divergent, but, taking one witn 
another, it would appear from this authority 
that the word ‘‘ Hand-sale’’ implied a form 
of Dutch auction, though the reason for the 


prefix ‘‘ hand ’’ is not in any way accounted | 


for by this explanation. 

Examining a large number of advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ Sales by Hand,’’ and comparing 
them with the phraseology employed in ad- 
vertisements of ‘‘ Auction Sales ’’ and ‘‘ Sales 
by the Candle,’’ one cannot help being struck 


by certain differences which seem to open | 


up the possibility that a Sale by Hand was 
not a sale by auction, Dutch or otherwise. 
One noticeable characteristic of the Sale by 
Hand is that no name of an auctioneer, or 
appraiser, appears in the advertisement, 
whereas in any kind of auction sale such a 
name is invariably given. In an advertise- 
ment of an auction sale, a common expres- 


sion is that the lots are ‘‘ to be peremptorily | 


sold to the best bidder,’’ and this competi- 
tive practice has invariably been understood ; 


but in a Sale by Hand one meets with such | 


expressions as: ‘‘ To be Sold by Hand at 
Prime Cost’’; ‘‘To be sold under prime 
cost’; “‘ All of which will be sold exceed- 
ingly cheap for ready money ”’; ‘‘ The lowest 
price is marked on everything.’’ 

Another phrase to be met with in these 
advertisements is ‘‘For the Dispatch of 
Business the Lowest Price is made in a 
Word”’; this would seem to indicate a bar: 
gain to be struck with an individual pur- 


| 
| chaser. None of these terms appears to be 
| compatible with the ordinary practice of 
| Sale by Auction to the highest bidder. 
| Apart from these indications as to how 
| the sale price was arrived at, the duration 
| of the Sale by Hand does not conform to 
| that usually occupied by an auction sale of 
| the period. One announcement is to the 
| effect that the sale will be held ‘‘ to-morrow 
| and the four follcwing days,’’ and another 
| that the period will be ‘‘ Monday next and 
the Nine following days.’’ As these saies 
were ysually comprised of a single house- 
ful of furniture, or a shop-keeper’s stock -im- 
trade, the time allowed for the period of 
sale seems to be considerably in excess of 
that usually required by the brisk methods 
of an auctioneer. 

The examples quoted above are from 
| copies of the Daily Advertiser issued between 
1745 and 1750. 

I should be glad to be told how Sales by 
Hand were conducted at this period, why 
| they were so called, and whether or not they 
| were a form of auction sale. If they were a 
Sale by Auction, then what practices dis- 
tinguished them from the ordinary Auction 
Sales and Sales by Candle, or by Pin? 

Recent correspondence in these pages (ante 
|p. 177), has shown that Sales by Candle 
were held in Leicestershire, Dorsetshire, and 
Lincolnshire, within the last five years. Are 
there any records of Sales by Hand being 
held within recent times? 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


,‘ QTEELE AND HIS CHILDREN ’: PIC- 
TURE BY EYRE CROWE.—Can any 
| reader tell me the whereabouts of a picture 
, painted by the late Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., en- 
titled ‘Steele and his Children’? It was 
exhibited, I think, late in the last century, 
at the French Gallery in Bond Street. 1 
have seen a reproduction of it, but although 
I have made numerous enquiries, I have thus 
| far failed to locate the original. 
WILLARD CONNELY. 


{YROWLAND AND COGGESHALL. -In 
‘ * Essex,’ by C. R. B. Barrett, I find 
| the following: ‘‘ In the parish of Croyland, 
or Crowland, Lincolnshire, a portion 1s 
named Gogguslands; here in Coggeshall, or 
Goggashael, a part is called Crowland ”’ (p. 
145). It appears from Crowland Inclosure 
| Award, dated 1801, that the common was 
| otherwise known as Goggushland. Is it pos- 
| sible to account for this apparent connection 
| between the Essex and Lincolnshire towns? 
Pr. Ge 
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yrosuew AN J. B. EMERY OF THE 
i. ESPIEGLE.—1I should be gratified 1f 
any of your readers could give me any infor: 
mation as to the subsequent history of Mid- 
shipman (acting Lieutenant) J. B. Emery, 
of H.M.S. Espiégle, who was Governor of 
Mombasa from 1824 to 1826, during the tem- 
porary British protectorate of that place. 
Am [ right in supposing him to be the son 
of John Bull Emery, who married Sarah, 
daughter of Joseph Reeves of Glastonbury, 
and sister of John Fry Porch (formerly 
Reeves) of Edgarley, Somerset ? 

J. M. Gray. 
E 
4 


ASTER ISLAND STATUES.—In ‘ Ere- 

whon Revisited,’ the author, 8 Samuel But- 
ler, makes frequent reference to ‘‘ chanting 
statues.’’ The general idea of these colossal 
statues seems to be drawn from those of 
Easter Island. But is it known where he got 
the notion of their ‘‘ chanting ’’ in the wind ? 


Is there any such story connected with the 
statues of Easter Island ? 
F.C. usr. 
THE WEIGHING BRIDGE 


JERSEY : 
PIER.—Was there a place so called in 
Jersey (Channel Islands) about 1800? 
iB. S25B. 
SINGER.—Is any- 
Arthur Stan- 


RTHUR STANLEY, 


thing known regarding an 


ley, a singer, who married Elizabeth Martin 
at Southwark Cathedral in 1778? 
T.. OW... Ti. 
ADAM CARTWRIGHT. — In _ State 


1 

) Papers, Dom., for 1691, is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Caveat that no pass be granted to 
Charles Caldicote, an infant about 15 years 


of age, till notice be given to Madam Cart- 
wright at Mr. Huddleston’s house in St. 
James’s Street.’”” Who was Madam Cart- 


wright ? 
C. Roy HubtLeston. 
Bristol. 


BENGOUG xH.—Seeing that so many genea- 

logical questions are answered in ‘N. 
and (.,’ I venture to ask if anything is 
known of the family of Bengough, a mem- 
ber of which married Elizabeth Parry, who 
was a waiting-maid to Queen Elizabeth. The 
family of Bengough may at that time have 
lived in Yorkshire, as they now do. What 
is the origin of the name of Bengough ? 


Redland, 


KE. ALLEN. 
‘HILDREN’S GAME: ‘THE MILKING 
PAIL.’—‘‘ Mother, will you buy me a 
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| milking pail’’ is the title of a children's 
| game that was frequently played in many 
counties in the last century. Is its history 
| known ? 

R. HepdGER WALLACE. 


(HURNING AND MILKING SONGS, - 
/ In the Folk Song Society’s publications 
there are various milking and churning songs, 
I shall be glad of references to other publi- 
cations—British or Continental—where these 
old songs can be found. 
R. Hepcer WaLttace. 
JNUSU AL FEMININE CHRISTIAN 
NAMES.—Y ugle, circa 1610 (See Naylor 
moda Berry’s “Kentish Families,’ p. 97). 
Parnell, circa 1500 (See Denne Pedigree, ibid, 
p. 194). What are the derivations of the 
above? And are other examples known? 


(Miss) L. E. O’Hanton or Orror. 


M: ARGARET CUTTING: GENEALOGI- 
CAL INFORMATION WANTED.-- 
At 2 S. vii, 302, I find: 
Mr. 


Boddington, turkey merchant at Ips- 
wich, communicated this extraordinary fact 
ot one Margaret Cutting at Wickham Market 
in Suffolk, to the Royal Society, July 1, 1742, 
who thought it worthy of an exact inquiry 
which was made by Mr. Boddington, the Rev. 
Mr. Norcutt, and Mr. Hammond ‘a. skilful 
anatomist, who attested the following circum- 
stances, etc., etc. (‘There follow medical par- 
ticulars). 

I should like to know if any descendants of 
the said Margaret Cutting are-living or could 
be communicated with. 

DES Ss 
Ave., 


CUTTING. 
Hazel 
California. 
J KF. KINGSTON.—Biographical 
are desired. He 

J. Jones with a 


(1829). 


Route 1, Box 15, 
Hayward, 
details 
assisted the Rev. J. 
‘Flora Devoniensis 


J, ARDAGH. 


HOMAS BROWN (fl. 1816-46).—He was 
a Captain in the Forfarshire Militia. 
Biographical particulars are desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 
INITED STATES CITIES. — What con- 
’ stitutes a city in the United States, and 
how many are there? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
ONGS WAN'TED.—Who e 
h are they to be found, the two songs, ‘ The 
Bonny Breast Knots,’ and ‘ It Wasn’t for You 
| | heard the Bells Ringing *? 


wrote, and where 


C. M. Dove. 
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Replies. 
VICTORIAN CUSTOMS: 
(clxii, 154, 194). 


DOMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 


DISUSE. 
(clxi, 459; clxii, 30, 66, 104, 123, 156, 177, 
196). 


HE term ‘‘ Victorian ’’ is vague. It is a 
long period between 1837 and 1901. Would 


it not be better always to use ‘“‘early,”’ 
“mid,” or ‘‘late’’ as prefixes ? 

When I was young, in the ’fifties, middle- 
aged and elderly women (1 am not sure at 
what age) donned caps, and _ frequently 
shawls. Ladies’ maids (always called 
“Mrs.,’’ though spinsters) made practically 
all the clothes of the females of the family, 
and, except in the case of the very rich, 
dinner-dresses and wedding-dress. The maids’ 
room contained a wicker-work dummy figure, 
I don’t know its trade-name, on which 
dresses were hung and made up. Bonnets 
were generally trimmed at home, and _ re- 
trimmed, and coloured ribands inserted in 
lace caps. Loose covers for sofa and chairs 
were, of course, home-made. House-washing 
reduced the laundry-bill considerably. We 
lived very simply compared with the moderns, 
and perhaps in rather Spartan fashion. I 
think there was more discipline, and seli- 
control, certainly more unselfishness. 

Flowers were in the garden or conserva- 
tory, seldom used for house decoration, either 
growing or cut. A parting guest was some- 
times presented by the gardener with a stiff | 
bouquet of blooms made up in rings of dif- 
ferent coloured blooms with a_ paper frill 
round it. No flowers on the dinner-table, 
which was very undecorated; good linen, a 
little silver, and, of course, carving on the | 
table by master and mistress at both ends. I 
don’t remember fruit, except at dinner-parties, 
unless grown at heme, in the country. 

The chairs with backs to the fire at the 
dinner table, had wicker-work screens which 
hooked on to the back of them. Fire-screens 
Were much used (our complexions were our 
own then!). Heavy gilt or walnut ones with 
needlework pictures inserted, stood on the | 
hearth. Others, sometimes with coats of 
arms, were attached to the marble mantle- 
piece on hinges, so that they could be adjusted 
to protect the face. Hand-screens were held 
up for the same object, often papier mdché, 
and charmingly decorated with tropical | 
birds. I had one with a portrait in the | 


l 
| centre of the young Queen. Candle-screens 
of fluted silk were used on the writing-table ; 
some folded into bronze pillars and opened 
into circular fans, standing erect when in use. 
Footstools were more in vogue than nowadays. 
We were never allowed to be seen looking 
out of the windows in London. Blinds were 
generally kept half-down and ample lace cur- 
tains were usual. I never saw shoes worn 
out of doors till, I fancy, the ’eighties, and 
I remember the first brown boots I saw 
about 1889, I think. It seems curious to 
me to see gentlemen without walking-sticks, 
as I do now. Perhaps this is due to the use 
of cars, and the driver not having a stick 
with him when out of the car. Excuse these 
rambling reflections of an old woman. 


C. A. 


I was born near Windsor in 1876. We had 
different kinds of ‘‘ snuffers’’ at home for 
removing the burnt wick from candles: and 
‘‘tin-hat ’’ extinguishers attached to candle- 
sticks (to which I have recently traced the 
origin of the obscure word ‘“kibosh’’: and 
I have told Mr. WEEKLEY of my discovery). 

Ladies wore two pairs of a kind of decor- 
ated brass pincers hanging by long black 
cords from their waistbands, and used for 
holding up their long skirts when they went 
walking. Some old ladies, like the Countess 
de Morella, (widow of the notorious Ramon 
Cabrera) stood still outside our church door 
while they pulled up their skirts balloonwise 
before stepping out into the mud. They had 
cords inside their skirts, sewed to the bottom 
hem, and with little brass rings appearing 
above the waistbands: these were pulled up 
one at a time: there must have been four or 
six of them to a skirt: the Countess was re- 
markable, because she used both hands, pull- 


| ing up one on each side simultaneously. 


I have actually seen sand thrown on a letter 
to dry the writing, in an old-fashioned law- 


| yer’s office: it was kept in an open dish on 
| the desk. 


And tiny little silver candlesticks, 
with tiny little candles, stood on peoples 


| writing-desks, for heating sealing-wax. Some 


such still exist in this parish of Southbourne 
as heirlooms. 

The carpenter used to wear a square cap 
(like a_ priest’s biretta) made of brown 
paper. The cabinet-maker wore a similar 
one made of white paper: we always thought 
this a great mark of his superiority: yet we 
did not attach much importance to the fact 


| that his apron was of green baize, while the 
| carpenter’s was of white holland. 


A knitted ‘‘ kettleholder ’’ always hung on 
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a nail beside the hearth. We children were 
very proud when we made one fit to be taken 
into official use. 


We had no ‘‘ waterworks’’ in those days: | 


a man brought the domestic water in pails 


every morning: we looked on him as an in- | 


ferior person if he used a wooden yoke to 
carry them with. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The gofer shop in Villiers Street was half- | 


way down on the right-hand side going from 
the Strand. 
was in the eighties of the last century — a 


small shop with a counter across the centre, | 


on one side of which was a large receptacle 
of batter and a coke or charcoal fire. 
— a halfpenny on the counter, the atten- 
ant poured out a ladle full of batter on to 
the lower side of a mould, the upper side 


I remember it quite well, as it | 


You | 


was closed over it, the mould, held by its | 


long handles was placed on the fire, and in 
a couple of minutes a crisp golden gofer was 
turned out on to a plate and a little sugar 
sifted over it. The shop was always full 
of customers. Rory FLETCHER. 


The Gauffer shop was on the West side of 
Villiers Street, just before one came to the 
old Gatti’s Restaurant. The cakes were 
about 6ins. or 8ins. by 4ins., so far as I can 
remember—they were very crisp and very 
nice. My memory goes back as far as 1876, 
but I cannot think when the shop disap- 
peared—I rather fancy it was when Gatti’s 
restaurant finally changed hands and became 
a very different type of restaurant from what 
it originally was 


W. H. Hammonp. 


RANTS OF ARMS TO WOMEN (clxii. 

172).—A grant to Dame Sarah 

chard, née Cook, of 1711, is given in Miscell. 
Gen, et Her. (N.S.), i. 49. 

Arms were granted on 7 April, 1899, to 
Mrs. Anna Maria Emily Fleetwood Bibby, 
née Hesketh, a widow. She died the next 
day, and on the 10th, her son, ( harles Hes- 
keth Bibby-Hesketh, obtained a_ confirma- 
tion of the arms of Hesketh, to be borne 
quarterly with those of Bibby. (Farrer, 
“North Meols,’ p. 56). 

Here are some other cases, taken from a 
list of printed grants of arms by the late J. 
P. Rylands, in Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. 
and Chesh., vol. lii:— 

Rose Cartwright, 1574. 
xxii, 245). 

Margery Cates, 1559. (Genealogist, ii. 355). 

Alice Corbett, 1562. 


(The Reliquary, 


l2 S. xvi. 550). 
Johane Crispe, 1560. 
family of Crispe, ii. 1). 
Dame Mary Cullum, 1793. 
| et Her., 2S. v. 72). 
Dame Judith Diggs, 1681. (‘ Visitation 
'of England and Wales,’ Howard and Crisp, 
Notes 1, 103). 
Elizabeth Dugdale, 1683. 
| ‘Life of Dugdale,’ 519). 
Harriot Eliot, 1726. (Misc, Gen. et Her., 
| N.S. iv. 179). 
Dame Emma Hamilton, 1806. 


(Coll. relating to 





(Mise. Gen. 


(Hamper, 


(Genealo- 


| gists’ Mag., i. 168). 
| Ann Horton, 1725. (Watson’s ‘ Halifax,’ 
| 153). 

Jane Knight, 1772. (Misc, Gen. et Her., 
2S. 4.270). 


Dame Mary Matthew alias Jude, 1558, 
(Misc. Gen. et His., 2 8. ii. i). 

Isabel Morley, 1575. (Misc. Gen. et His, 
2S. iv. 161). 

Lady argaret Northe, 1564. 
et Her., 3S. ii. 1931). 


(Mise. Gen. 


Ann Warburton Owen, 1838. (Powys- 
/land Club Coll., x. 416). 
Dame Margaret Sheldon, 1681. (Visita- 


| tion England and Wales, Notes, i. 103), 
Lady Mary Tudor, 1687. (Genealogist, 


| iii. 280). 


Cecilia Letitia Underwood (late Buggin), 
1831. (Crisp, Fragmenta Gen., v. 66). 
Jane, wife of Edmund West, 1560. (Proc. 


| Soc. Antig., 2 S. xvi. 349). 


Doubtless there are many others, but some 
of these will show the limitations of such 


| grants. 


Prit- | 


R. 8S. B. 


An instance of such a grant had a peculiar 
clause—Susannah, daughter of Henry Bar- 
ret of London, deceased, had a grant of arms 
with permission to place the arms so granted 
on a monument to her tather. She married 
in 1766 Sir Justinian Isham, 7th Bart., and 
had with sons, a daughter, Susannah Isham, 
who married George Brietzcke, and _ their 
descendant, Edmund Brietzcke of Montreal, 
Canada, has the original grant. JI have seen 
this, but I do not recollect the full limita- 
tions, nor the date of the grant. 

BK. BR. Se oe 

URREY BhICKS: DATE WANTED 

(clxii. 136).—Bricks made in England 
before 1625 were of many sizes, there being 


|no recognised standard up to that time. In 


(Proc, Soc. Antiq., ! 


that year the size was regulated by order 
of Charles I, and the present size adopted. 
ALBERT WADE. 
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HE NAME RIMMER (clxii. 169). — 1 | 


lived in Southport for some years, and 
found while teaching that the worst insult 
one child could hurl at another was the ex- 
pression ‘‘sand-grounder.’’ I elicited this 
on making enquiry into a quarrel where the 
epithet had begn applied to girls whose sur- 
names were Wright and Rimmer. On en- 
quiring what it meant, I was told it meant 
a stupid person who had never been away 
from the district and whose ancestors had 
been ‘‘squatters’’ on the sand-dunes_ of 
North Meols long before Southport was built. 
I enquired further, and found that it was 
only known to local people as opposed to 
those who had come from other towns. It 
was applied to my knowledge to children 
named Rimmer, Wright and Rigby. The 
name Smith was never mentioned to me. 

A member of a very old South Lancashire 
family, ‘when asked, agreed that it was an 
entirely local term, and gave support to the 
suggestion of the dwellers on the blown sand. 
He himself had, however, always considered 
the name Rimmer as closely associated with 
Wright and Smith in occupation, and that 
it meant simply a man who shod cart- 
wheels and similar articles with a rim o1 
band of iron, the er being the masculine suf- 
fix so common in surnames arising froin 


trades. M. E. R. 
LMA, AN ACTRESS (elxii. 192). -- 


There were on the London stage at the 
date mentioned, two actresses with the name 
Alma, Alma Stanley, a popular favourite in 
musical comedy, and a beautiful dancer, and 
Alma Murray, who was engaged in more 
serious plays. A play with the character 
“Christina”? I cannot call to mind. 

Rory FLercHer. 


The actress in question was Miss Alma 
Murray, daughter of Leigh Murray, and the 
play ‘ Christina’ was a romantic drama by 
Percy Lynwood and Mark Ambient. It was 
first produced at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, London, on 22 March, 1887, at a 


matinée, and it is interesting to note that | 


Martin Harvey played a small part in it. 
It was next seen at the Olympic Theatre, 
with a few slight changes in the cast, on 8 
March, 1888. — ; 

Miss Alma Murray (born in 
1855) was a clever actress, who particularly 
shone in strong, emotional characters, such 
as the Countess Christina in the above- 
named play. 


T. W. A. Linearp. 


November, | 


“Dear Alma’’ was without doubt Miss 
; Alma Murray (Mrs. Alfred Forman), who, 
| after her performance of Beatrice in She!- 
ley’s ‘ The Cenci,’ was acclaimed by Robert 
| Browning as ‘‘ the poetic actress without a 
rival”’ The play in which she acted ‘‘ Chris- 
| tina’’ was called by that name, and was 
written by Mark Ambient and Percy Bar- 
rington. Miss Murray is still alive, and is 
busy with the work of her late husband, the 
|approved translator of Wagner’s libretti. 
He also left translations from the Greek, 
and of some of Victor Hugo’s and Grillpar- 
zer’s plays. It would be interesting to know 
| by whom the letter in question was signed, 
and how it came into Mr. Maconcuy s 
| hands. Miss Murray is unable to tell me 
| anything about it. 


W. CourtHore ForMAN. 


{ARLY PORTRAITS OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH (clxii. 172). — An original por- 
trait is in my collection, reputed to be young 
Queen Elizabeth, though it bears some facial 
resemblance to her step-sister, Queen Mary I. 
If meant for Elizabeth, its date is four years 
after the time-limit of your enquirer. En- 
graved portraits of Elizabeth are very puzz- 
ling. They vary almost as much as do the 
hundreds of imaginary likenesses of Shake- 
speare. It is difficult to reconcile some of 
them as of the same woman. If my painting 
is correctly assigned, then maybe her long 
and rather angular features developed after 
| reaching the throne. 

It is a three-quarter-length, of the Holbein 
School. Standing by a table, the Queen 1s 
attired in a fluted linen cap, edged with lace, 
fluted lace-edged ruff, dark costume, richly 
embroidered with horizontal bars of gola, 
waist-chain of gold, partly supported by her 
left hand. On the first finger of the lett 
hand is a gold signet-ring. Her right hand 


grasps a lace-edged handkerchief. In the 
top left-hand corner is this inscription: 


‘““ AETATIS SVE 29,’’ which reveals 1562 as its 
date. The size of the painting is 4ft. x. 3ft. 
It is executed on a curious slab of black oak, 
of three panels, braced with oaken cross- 
bars, and enclosed in a very old frame of 
| black and gold carved wood. 
| Wm. Jaccarp. 
| (OCKMAIL (clxi. 459; clxii. 50).—This is 
variously ‘‘ Cockmoil ’’ and ‘‘ Cogmoile.’ 
|It is a small square in Lyme Regis open to 
| Bridge Street and bounded by the Museum 
jand Town Hall. It abuts on the old quay 
|and the river mouth. 
| The etymology was long a puzzle to me be- 
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fore 1 found an explanation. On the har- 
bour beach opposite my windows, lay rotting 
a remarkably capacious and_ shallow boat, 
quite unlike the ordinary fishing craft. An 
old man told me that it was one of the cogs 
which were used to carry wine-casks and 
goods from the ships during high water, to 
the quay. During low water they were 
drawn by sledges from the harbour. I under- 
stand that similar boats are still used in 
Holland and called ‘‘ cogges.”’ 

From the working of these boats and un- 
loading them close by, doubtless arose ‘‘ cog 
moile,’’ and this, I venture to suggest, was 
the origin of ‘‘ Cog Moile Square.’’ The pre- 
sence of the women’s detention cell (Spinning 
House), I think, was merely a coincidence. 
** Moil ’’=toil and labour, added to “ cog, ’ 
a boat, is strongly suggestive. 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
Hon. Curator and Trustee, 
Lyme Regis Museum. 


MORTIMER COLLINS (clxii. 173). — It 
must have been between 1856 and 1866 
that Mortimer Collins was editing the Lan- 
cashire Gazette. His first marriage was in 
1849, when aged twenty-two. He then went 
to Guernsey, which he left in 1856, for Lon- 
don, so that it is probably between 1856 and 
1866 that the Lancashire Gazette was edited 
by him. In the year suggested — 1846 —- he 
was only eighteen years old. I met him 
during my boyhood, during one of his not in- 
frequent visits to Warwick. During our 
drive through Leamington, a heavy shower 
caused him to take off his best velvet coat, 
place it under the waggonette seat, and sit 
in his shirt-sleeves all through the Parade! 
I have an_ interesting correspondence be- 
tween him and Grantley Berkeley. 
Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 


EWCOMB, PENN, SPENSER AND 
TESDALE (clxii. 191). — The pedigree 

of Fell, formerly of Swarthmoor Hall, Ulver- 
ston, as lodged in 1770 at Heralds’ College, 
by Lt.-Col. Robert Edward Fell, includes an 
outline of part of the Penn pedigree, show- 
ing the marriage of Colonel] Fell’s father, 
Charles Fell, an officer in the army, to Guli- 
elma Maria, dau. of William Penn (son of 
William Penn by his first wife, dau. of Sir 
William Springett), half-brother to Thomas 
Penn, who married Lady Juliana Fermor. 
The pedigree also shows that Colonel Fell’s 
sister, Gulielma Maria Frances Fell, married 
‘‘ John Newcombe of Leir in the county of 


Leic: clerk,’’ and had issue three daughters | 


and two sons. One of the daughters, Mar- 
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garetta Susanna Newcomb, married by 
licence, 1775, Richard Crompton of Righton, 
Condover, and left issue: Was there another 
Rev. John Newcomb, who married a Penn? 
or did he marry twice? I can find no Penn 
marriage to a Newcomb. 

F. R. S. M, 


JECKERSTON (clxii. 183; s.v. ‘ Edmund 
Spenser ’).—The name of Seckerston was 
well known in the late sixteenth century, both 
at Liverpool and in the Nantwich district. 
Ralph Seckerston was the Mayor of Liver- 
pool 1550-1 and 1560-1, and M.P. for the 
town on several occasions between 1559 and 
1579. The town records contain much about 
him. He is said to have died about 1580. 
His only son, Thomas, died in 1571 at Nant- 
wich, having married a daughter af John 
Alexander of Nantwich. Ralph had two 
daughters, Margaret, wife of George Rayn- 
ford, and Cecil, wife of Thos. Barand. Both 
died in 1571. 
The wills of several Cheshire Seckerstons 
were proved at Chester : 


1595. John, of Nantwich. 
1636. Ralph, of Walgherton, gent. 
1661. Randle, of Nantwich. 


John, of Nantwich, was apparently the 
owner or keeper of the Bear Inn. In the 
great fire of 1583, at Nantwich, he had four 
large bears in his stable, and, to save them, 
he let them out into the street. Women were 
so afraid that they dare not carry water un- 
less accompanied by men, with weapons to 
defend them from the bears. (Hall, ‘ Nant- 
wich’). The name of Seckerston occurs sev- 
eral times in the printed marriage licences 
for Cheshire between 1611 and 1640, and will 
probably often be found in the registers of 
churches in the Nantwich district about those 


dates. R. S. B. 


pHIL (PIL) GARLICK (clxii. 155, 197).— 

John Scattergood, writing to his step 
brother, Elihu Tienchfield, from Canton, in 
November, 1719, remarks :— 

We have dispatched Messrs. Curganven and 
Harnage for Surratt about the 10th last month 
with a pretty good cargoe . . . Master Peter 
[Curgenven] knows all the trade of China all 
ready and doth not question but of comeing 
again the next year, and then to goe to England 
to live gay and grand with his pretty wife and 
hir great relations, wilst Pell Garlick must 
druge two or three voyages more if God will 
spare me my life. (‘ Scattergood Papers’). 

At this date Scattergood was thirty-seven 
years old, rather young for a_baldheaded 
man. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 
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Geyer SIR FERDINANDO FRECKLE- 
TON (clxii. 166; s.v. ‘ Edmund Spenser,’ 
909).—In revising the material for the article 
at the latter reference, I have seen reason to 
alter the conclusion expressed in the last 
paragraph. My.ccrrection unfortunately did 
not arrive in time to prevent the appearance 
of the paragraph I would now say that 
Joan Cope’s second husband was clearly not 
the Ferdinando Freckleton who was buried 
at Bermondsey on 2 May, 1596, for her hus- 
band was alive in 1597, able, as Mr. WELPLY 
shows, (ante p. 185), to offer to testify re- 
garding the bond in the Chancery lawsuit of 
1596/7. There is every possibility, unless 
there was a third of the same name, that 
Joan Cope’s second husband was the military 
oficer in Ireland. A ‘‘ Mr. Freckleton ’’ was 
sent with despatches from Ireland in June, 
1596, where he had obviously been serving 
some time. Ferdinando may actually 
have taken over to Ireland Joan Cope and 
her family. 
Dovuctas Hamer. 
WALTER BURKE: BURIAL PLACE 
WANTED (clxii. 192).—The tomb- 
stone of the above may be seen in the church- 
yard of Wouldham, adjoining Rochester, 1m 
Kent. The last line of the inscription ‘‘ The 
immortal Nelson died ”’ appears to contradict 
itself, but it is very certain that his memory 
can be so described. It is said that the old 
Tudor cottage in which Burke died is still 
standing, not very far from the church. 
A. HP: 
(Mr. J. ArpAGH reminds us 
Burke’s burial-place was given at 11 S. viii. 83.] 
HE HON. MARIA MOLYNEUX (clxii. 
99, 139).—I am much obliged to R. S. B. 
for his helpful replies to my queries. Though 
the printed abstracts of title and private Acts 


of Parliament have always shown correct | 
descents of Molyneux of Sefton in the eigh- | 


teenth century, the Peerages were long at 
fault, as Foley remarked when putting mat- 


ters right in his ‘ Records of the English Pro- | 
The 1798 | 


vince of the Society of Jesus.’ 
pedigree to which I referred in my query 
gives the brothers as William (d. an infant 
aged 3), Richard 5th Viscount (d. 1738) hus- 
band of Mary Brudenell (d. 1766), 
6th Viscount (d. unm. 1745), William 7th 
Viscount (d. unm. 1759), Thomas of Crox- 
teth (d. 1756) husband of Maria (d. 14 Aug., 
1795), widow of John Errington, Edward (d. 
unm. in College at St. Omer’s) and Vivian (d. 
young). William, as one knows from other 
sources, was a Jesuit priest and had passed 
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over his estates to his brother Thomas in order 
that the latter might marry in 1746. Burke 
seems to have retained one of the old errors 
in dividing this lady between her last hus- 
band and a brother of the latter, Robert Moly- 
neux, who is a pure myth. Horace Walpole 
may have slightly exaggerated her age, for 
the obituary in the ‘ Laity’s Directory,’ to 
| which I referred in the Catholic Rec. Soc. 
| reprint makes her younger. ‘‘ Lievesley ’’ is 
| yet another version of her maiden name that 
| I have seen in print. 


HE. A. 


ARTIST-LITHO- 
193). — Louisa Cor 


OUISA CORBAUX, 
GRAPHER (clxii. 


baux was born in 1808. She made her 
début, like her younger sister Fanny (b. 
1812; d. at Brighton 1883) in 1828, at the 


Suffolk Street Gallery. She exhibited thrice 
also (1833-36) at the Royal Academy, while 
|living at 5 Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. 
Her exhibits at the Suffolk Street Galiery 
numbered seventeen, but, as a member of the. 
New Water Colour Society, she was repre- 
sented eighty-six times at their exhibitions 
down to the year 1881. Her forte was 
| domestic scenes and animals. As a litho- 
| grapher, she published in 1851, in London, 
i‘ Twelve Studies of Heads, drawn from 
| Nature,’ and the next year twenty litho- 
| graphs of ‘ Sculpture from the Exhibition of 
1851.’ She also wrote the ‘ Amateurs 
Painting Guide,’ London, 1852. 
H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


HE NAKED BOY IN ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD (clviii. 62, 105, 120, 
176, 205).—In this correspondence the 
origin of the name, and of the stone, ‘‘ The 
| Naked Boy,’’ seems to be attributed to a 
|shop sign, pure and simple. I suggest that 
the reason for its adoption as a shop sign 
(there is one such sign in Panyer Alley, to- 
day), was that the name was borrowed from 
the ancient name of an ancient (and rough, 
| uncarved) stone. 
The stone is stated, in its inscription, to 
have marked the highest point of ground 
|in the City. And I was informed by an 
| interested inhabitant of Panyer Alley, that, 
| before it was set up in its glass case on the 
wall, it used to stand where now is the en- 
| trance (from Panyer Alley) to No. 1 Cheap- 
| side. 

Now, on Exmoor stands a stone—an un- 
shaped lump of natural rock—called ‘‘ The 
Naked Boy.’’ It stands ‘‘ by the side of a 
by-road, said to be part of the ancient track- 
way leading from Combwich . . . to Devon- 
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shire ’’ (Page, ‘ Exploration of Exmoor,’ 
1890, p. 217). 

I suggest that we have here, in the Naked 
Boy stone in Panyer Alley, not a stone put 
up to commemorate the finding of a naked 
boy in the Alley (or for any of the other 
reasons suggested in this correspondence), 
but an ancient stone, by the name of the 
Naked Boy, which has been dressed to shape 
and on which has been carved the design 
that we now see of the naked boy, seated on 
a pannier. The shop signs were taken from 
the stone. 


The coincidence of the two names is too | 
What the name | 


peculiar to be accidental. 
means I do not pretend to say; but it seems 
likely that it is a corruption (by what 1s 
known as ‘‘ popular etymology ’’) of some 
name for a stone, in a forgotten language; 
in the same way as ‘‘ The Bairdown Man ”’ 
on Dartmoor, appears to be a corruption for 
maen (stone). 
F. C. Tver. 


** (NOLUMBIA’S DAYS” (clxii. 138). - - 

Dickens quoted from Thomas 
‘To the Honourable W. R. Spencer from 
Buffalo, upon Lake Erie,’ lines 97 f., to be 
found among the ‘Poems relating to 
America.’ The ‘‘saving few’’ were the 
Philadelphia literary group who published 
the Portfolio, especially the editor, Joseph 
Dennie, an extremely conservative (Feder- 
alist) critic, of the Addison and Pope 
school. See Moore’s own notes on the poem 
named, and for Dennie himself consult 
Duyckinck, ‘ Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture,’ i, 562; and E. P. Oberholtzer, 
‘Literary History of Philadelphia.’ 

T. O. Masport. 


HE POTTER AND THE CLAY (clx. 206, 


286, 374; clxi. 51, 285, 412).—Friedrich | 


Rosen has in his translations from Omar 


Khayam (Lipsick, Insel-Biicherei, Nr. 407) | 


also this stanza: 


Dem Tépfer sah einst im Basar ich zu, 
Wie er den Lehm zerstampfte ohne Ruh. 
Da hért ich, wie der Lehm ihn leise bat: 
“Nur sachte, Bruder, einst war ich wie du.” 


I would like to know how English trans- 


lators of Omar Khayam rendered this verse. | 


Orto F. Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
{Fitzgerald renders the stanza thus: 
“For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay, 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 

It murmured — ‘ Gently, Brother, gently, 
pray ’.” 


Moore, | 


| The Library. 


The Proverb. By Archer Taylor (Harvard 
| University Press: Oxford University 
Press. 11s. 6d. net). 


| PLEASANT book which, as the footnotes 
| show, has much discursive reading be- 
hind it, this should form a good initiation 
into the growth and use of proverbs. No 
finality on this topic seems attainable; Pro- 
fessor Taylor repeats again and again regret 
or surprise that on this or that branch of it 
so little work has been done, or so little cer- 
tainty has been attained. He feels sure that 
proverbs cannot, except by rare chance, be 
invented, but, at the same time, denies that 
the age of proverb-making is, as some have 
maintained, gone by. American _phrase- 
making is conspicuous just now among lin- 
guistic activities, and where phrases are being 
made, proverbs will hardly fail to be—so thai 
he might almost maintain his opinion with 
notes from first-hand observation. 

The proverbs dealt with are those of Euro- 
pean languages. German, on the whole, 1s 
we think, the most satisfactorily treated, 
though naturally the bulk of the book is pro- 
| vided by English. Quaint indications of 
| divergence between English and American 
idiom may be noted here and there. Thus 
‘““ Sweep in front of your own door ”’ is taken 
to ‘‘ clearly reflect village life ’’; the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible is mentioned as 
““the so-called King James Version ”’; and 
there is such difference between the American 
lark and the European lark (‘‘ which flies 
to great heights’’) that ‘‘ If the sky falls, 
we shall have larks ’’? becomes in America an 
obscure proverb. Will it be believed that 
here is a discussion of weather proverbs with 
out mention of St. Swithin? Another in- 
stance betraying remoteness from Britain is 
| the observation, on the saying, ‘‘ He is one 

of the McTak’s, not one of the McGie’s,” 
that ‘‘the compound McTak is unusual, in- 
| deed unnatural, for the component Mc is never 
| used with a verb,’’ which seems to imply that 

Mc has not been recognized as meaning “ son 
of.”? Another loss of appreciation of English 
idiom occurs in the statement to the effect 
that ‘‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed” 
illustrates how a proverb is padded to obtain 
| a rhyme. 
| The last chapter contains a long section on 
| ‘ Wellerisms,”’ to which (though not under 
this name, which is a coinage of Professor 
| Taylor’s) there is an amusing allusion in 4 


—___. 
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leture by Professor Moritz Haupt on Theo- 
citus: ‘ Anglicis plurimis utitur vel unus 
lle Dickensii Samuel Wellerus’”’: ‘‘ Sam- 
yelleriana,’’ we are told, were collected in 
1963 in a Dutch periodical, Het Lees Kabinet. 
Nevertheless, as our author reminds us, this 
iorm of proverb goes back in Knglish, much 
yond Sam Weller; if he is right, Chaucer 
applies the first literary example. Among 
Wellerisms quoted (the name, of course, here 
applies merely to the form) we have “‘ Neat 
jut not gaudy,’ said the monkey (varr-Devil) 
vhen he painted his tail blue.”” This is 
very inferior to the usual version : “* © Neat 
but not gaudy,’ as the devil said when he 


painted his tail pea-green.’’ If blue be the | 


wloured preferred—and some correspondence 
in‘ N. and Q.’ brought it out—then it ought 
to be “‘ scarlet-blue.’’ 

Perhaps the well-read student will find in 
these lively pages some few points on which 
to differ from Professor Taylor, but in gen- 
eral we should expect this book to receive a 
good welcome. 


being the Original of 


lodge’s ‘ Rosalynde,’ 
Edited 


Shakespeare’s ‘ As You Like It.’ 


by W. W. Greg. (Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net). 
CKNOWLEDGING that ‘ Rosalynde’ 


does not belong to great literature, Dr. 
Greg puts persuasively its claims to regard 
from the lover of English literature. ‘ Within 
the limits of its kind,’’ he says, this romance 
“falls not far short of complete perfection. ’ 
Then, warning the reader that, to appreciate 
it, he must be in the right mood, he makes 
the acute remark that this must be one of 
pure receptivity, for here is a case ‘‘ in which 
the art has no force wherewith to compel the 
emotions, no power itself to create in the 


reader the right mood for its own enjoyment.”’ | 


Be this, however, understood of the twentieth 
century reader; his sixteenth century ances- 
tor was undoubtedly amused, elated or solem- 
nized by works that leave us cold. There, no 
doubt, lies the very core of the distinction be- 
tween great and second-rate work, and so far 
as this distinction can be brought out by study- 
ing treatment of detail, Dr. Greg makes it 
plain to us in his comparison between the 
incidents and characters of this well-known 
story as they appear in Lodge and as they 
appear in Shakespeare. Without there being 


anything to be said in Lodge’s favour as | 


aeeet Shakespeare, ‘Rosalynde’ is very 
Pleasant reading. 


fully so, and without dullness, and it has 
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atmosphere. Perhaps it caught something 
from the sunshine and the writer’s pleasure 
in foreign places, bright and strange and cir- 
cumscribed—for it was written during a voy- 
age to the islands of Terceira and the 
Canaries. The lyrical pieces play some con- 
siderable part in the satisfactoriness of the 
whole, unequal though they are. Dr. Greg 
justly praises the splendid beginning of 
Rosalynde’s Description ’ : 

‘‘ Like to the clear in highest sphere 

Where all imperial glory shines,’’ 


|and the charming lyric called ‘ Rosalynde's 
| Madrigal.’ 


We would add to these ‘ Mon- 
tanus’s Sonnet’ (‘‘ Phoebe sate’’) for its 
quaint directness and delicate stanza-form. 

The Introduction is supplemented by an 
Appendix from the pen of Mr. W. H. Stone. 
Then we have also a list of variants in the 
text, and a glossary. The book was first pub- 
lished in 1907 ; the second edition argues that 
Dr. Greg has succeeded in his recommendation 
of ‘ Rosalynde.’ 


Cambridge Borough Documents. Vol. I. 
Edited by W. M. Palmer. (Cambridge 
Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. net). 


ROM the mass of records in the keeping 
of the Corporation of Cambridge we have 
here ten groups of documents, of which 
the most interesting are the Plea Rolls, the 
Third Penny and the Treasurers’ Rolls. The 
Hagable Rent rolls, the editor tells us, have 
been set out in detail in the hope that some 
of the tenements there mentioned may yet be 
identified. The rent, the name of which re- 
mains unexplained, was one paid by certain 
Cambridge houses to the King, and Mait- 
land’s suggestion that it is a relic of recom- 
mendation (‘‘Some men ‘sought’ the King 
and paid a few pence for his protection ’’) has 
not been refuted. The earliest hagable roil 
is for 1483; by the early seventeenth century 
the word had been turned into “ high gable.”’ 
. Dr. Palmer’s Introduction takes us 
| thoroughiy over the ground we are to traverse 
in the records, and he makes these the more 
easy to realise by eight good plates—photo- 
graphs mostly of seals and parts of docu- 
ments—which, again, he is at pains to ex- 
plain. Appendixes give particulars topo- 
| graphical and biographical, and there follows 
|a glossary of hard words. One minor but 
| good feature will be found in the occasional 
indications offered of topics still awaiting re 
| search. 


Shrove Tuesday Football is the title of a 
| brochure by Mr. Francis Peabody Magoun, 


Its euphuism has charm, | 
ts conventionality. if often stiff, is grace- | 
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Jr., published as Vol. xiii of the Harvard 
Studies in Philology and Literature. The 
author’s principal aim is to ascertain the ori- 
gin of the Shrove Tuesday game and of foot- 
ball in general. He thas collected a great 
deal of material, as his abundant footnotes 
show, and, so far, has not satisfied himseif 
that at the back of either game is there a 
ritual origin: for one thing, the first dates 
fall somewhat late. He would be glad of 
further information ; meanwhile, his study of 
the subject—especially the section giving the 
records, with its photographs—is well worth 
the student’s notice. Another brochure, and 
one which may claim from readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ some special attention, is Part 
vi—the summary and conclusion—of our cor- 
respondent, Mr. F. H. Cuerrnam’s ‘The 
Church Bells of Lancashire ’—reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Mr. CHEET- 
HAM finds something to deplore in the way 
that old bells have been dealt with in quite 
recent years. He has even to tell of one of 
1685, and one by Ralph Ashton of Wigan, 
dated 1719, having gone to the melting-pot. 
Lancashire possesses only twenty-two bells be 
longing to a date earlier than 1550—two of 
them being in domestic buildings. At the 
time of the survey of which this is the re- 
cord, the total number of bells of all dates 
in the older Lancashire churches, was 946; 
between a half and two-thirds of the number 
were cast in the nineteenth century. The 
history of the Wigan foundry is perhaps the 
most interesting portion of this Part. 

We have also received the interesting first 
number of Vol. vi of the Genealogists’ Maya- 
zine, in which the Editor takes us somewhat 
severely to task for our recent printing of the 


Inscriptions in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 


Westminster, sent to us by Mr. G. W. 
Wricut—seeing that another transcript of 
the same inscriptions was then being pub- 
lished in the Genealogists’ Magazine. Mr. 
Weicut’s contribution followed up earlier 
work of his on the subject which had been 
published in our columns, including at clix. 
330 (Noy. 8, 1930) the expression of the hope 
that the transcript made in 1847 would uit:- 
mately be available in ‘N. and Q.’ We do 
not quite agree with our contemporary that, 
in the case of records, duplication is neces- 
sarily to be deprecated. It was desirable, 
surely, that somewhere, at some time, both 
transcripts should be printed; and, after con- 
sideration, it seemed to us that to the re- 





searcher, in whose interests alone the print: 
ing of such matter is worth while, the fact 
that the two had been brought out in the 
course of the same months would be neither 
here nor there. Each transcript, as edited 
has its own merits. No doubt both will b 
consulted by workers before a particular point 
|is held to be established. Our readers may 
like to note two articles of which we have 
the first instalments, in the new volume: 
Mr. T. C. Dale’s ‘The English Colony in 
Virginia in 1618,’ and Major V. C. P. Hod- 
| son’s ‘ Some Families with a long East Indian 
Connection.’ Mr. A. R. Bayley contributes 
| 4 paper on the crimes of ‘‘ false, fleeting, per 
jur’d Clarence,’ in particular on the judicial 
| murder of Ankarette Twynyho. 


BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


The new catalogue sent us by Mr. Beryarp 
Hauwipay, of Leicester, has for its outstand- 
ing item a portrait in oils of Oliver Gold- 
smith—a replica by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
the original now in the National Portrait 
Gallery—which comes from the collection of 
John Murray and is offered for $150, 
Another item of hardly less interest is a copy 
of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ which bears Ben 
Jonson’s autograph (£75). But we faney 
collectors will be yet more attracted by a col- 
lection of 23 ‘‘ battledores,’’ that is, chil- 
dren’s spelling-cards, or ‘‘ folders’ as we 
might now call them, They are priced a 
guinea each; all are described as “in mint 
condition,’’? and date from c. 1820-30. Another 
charming juvenile item is an original brick 
property mark of St. Olave’s School, South- 
wark, showing a _ large, benevolent-looking 
schoolmaster with five small pupils disposed 
about him, dated 1571, the year of the grant 
ing of the school’s charter. This is to be 
had for £21. We take a few more items 
almost at random from a number which we 
had marked as of interest: Senault’s ‘ Livre 
d’Ecriture,’ a work on calligraphy published 
at Paris in 1668 (£7 10s.) ; the Earl of South 
ampton’s copy of Minsheu’s ‘ Guide into the 
Tongues’ (in the first edition, 1617) with 
printed dedication leaf (£45); a first edition 
of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ (1844: £8 10s.) and 
two series of XIX century French cos 
tumes in coloured engravings, the one illus 
| trating trades and occupations of women in 
Paris by Gatine after Lante (£22), the other 
giving the dress of women at Caux, Rouen, 
‘and other places (£15). 
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